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on the folly of expecting accurate accounts of the men and circumstances of the most remote times. There is no certainty, or anything like certainty, in Hebrew history before the days of David. The duty of the historian of early Israel is not to say, "This or that happened," but to say, after long and careful study, "I think it is probable that something like this or that happened." The margin of his page must be sown with marks of interrogation.
After some observations on the string of absurdities which used to be taught as the earliest Roman history, and after calling the attention of the reader to the writings of Kuenen, Well-hausen, Stade, and others, Renan concludes by some general remarks.
" The progress of reason has been fatal only to false gods ; the true God of the universe, the only God, the God whom one adores by doing a good action, by searching out a truth or by giving wise counsel to men, is established for all eternity. It is the certainty that I have served this good cause in my own way, in spite of all sort of defects, which inspires me with absolute confidence in the Divine goodness ; it is the conviction that this book will be useful to religious progress which has made me love it." In some such terms as these does this